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Evai though I am not a historian ,by training or position, as a _ 
teacher I attenpt to put things in historical perspective, and this mDming 
I am going to talk about decision-makljig in Mierican higher education 
historically. Walter Lipptiann wote the text of taUc on October 13 > 1942, 
in his column, "Tloday and Tariorrow"! 

When shall we. recognize the truth of our situation? Only when 
' we see ourselves and the events of our day as one act in a drana 
■ which began long tefore we were bom and will, not be play^ out 
until long after vm are dead, m shall never nmnage the present, 
or' make any sense of it, until we have explained .'aur past well i 
enough to imaginj our future, _ 

The practical problans of today cone out of the past, and those vAio are 
unavare of history struggle with them unavrare of many of their caiplexities. 
Thus to describe decision-mrtljig iji Anerican highetxeducation, I shall 
mention about a dozen dates in ^S±dh najbr decisions were made, and I 11 try . 
to answer taro questions about each datei what ms the decision, and who made 
it? , - ■ . ■' , 

I an not going as fai- back in this discussicn as "Genesis" and the 
three nonentous decisions that had to be made once God . had decided to create 
Eve. -As you well rananber, the third chapter identifies the serpOTt as the 
nost subtle of the beasts of the fiteld which had to decide whether to 
proposition Eve or Adam. It chose Eve, and then Eve had to decide. v*iether or 
riot she was going to accept; then Adam had to decide vAiether or not he d eat 
^tiie^PP^R.. . "Itese, as observed, were marentous decisions, but I begin much 
later wittf'Wje'&Ui'iiM 



1636 : The Founding of Harvard . Tro very^iiTiportant decisions had to be made 
about Harvard Collie. Most people don't know about the first one: riat • 
■ Harvard was" established not by acadanics, not by clerics, tat by la^ren. 

' Harvard arose from the decision that acadardcs . TOuld not alone control it but 

^ ■ - that la^n would participate iji its government, its decislon=makijig. Lawmen 

S have been Involved in the govermait of Mierican collegep and imiversities 

^ • ever since. . _ 

* An infonral address at the Second General Session of the Eighteanth 

Annual National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, Illinois, Marc^ 

■■. 4, 1963. y ■ . 
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This vmB not an American iimovation^ incidentally* The Pui^4tans 
establish^ the Massachusetts Bay Colony were Calvinists^ and one dj the 
furdamental tenets of Calvinian is that la^nt^ must participate In tH©, 
decisions of all social institutions, . In creating Harvarf, tiie ^tessachus- 
etts Puritans took its goverratental pattern frm ttinity College^ Dublin, 
Ttinity got it from the University of Edir^urgh^ v^ch got it. fran the 
University of Leydm, Le^en got it from Calyx's Acadat^ at Geneva^ and 
Calvin got it frOTi the Italiar^ universities where lay boards of trustees 
were originalXy est^lished iri the fourteenth eentaary. 

Lay participation in the goverment of Hajward was a. tesic dTCision/ 
since ^e creation of a lay governing board meant that in all fundairental 
decisions laymen touM be involved. It also meant that Atmrican collies 
would be institutions ser^fing societal purposes and not the syndicalistlq 
preserves of sctolars vhidh, like Oxford and Cantridge^ would oftm operate 
in cofftplete disregard of thm public ijiterest and' be largely incapable of 
self ^refoCTi, And vAio made this basic decision? Thm General Court of the 
colony and Governor John Winthrop^ a Cantor idge gfraduate^. 

h second decision nade in 1636 or thereatouts concerned the type of 
institution Harvard ^uld be. vnmt eyolv^ was a imlquely American insti^ 
tutloni tile imitary/four^year liberal arts college. The founders of Haryard 
however^ had no intention of creating a unitary college* Like the fpunders 
of Willian aiid Ma^^ Merica's secoi^ college^ ttey . intended instead that 
Harvard would be the first of a cluster of small residential colleges like 
those \^ich make up the universities of ^.Oxf<^rd and Cambridge. That turned 
out to be visionary, Sparsi^ of population^ scarcity of learned' men ^ and 
tiie econcmip dbnditions of the country made their topad-^for institution Im-- 
possible until tte twpitieth century when Harvard and Yale moved in that , 
direction* nw have seven hundred ^mples of the mitary liberal arts 
college^ not because of historical plans aj^ decisions/ but because social 
forces favored their developntent. In Airerican^ higher education decisions 
are of ten made not be intention but by the dice of ddstiny. 



1648: The First Aluimil Gift ^ This ev^t tray seon unirrportant to you, but to 
re "it is tremenSoasly signfficant. In 1648 four almmi of Harvard's first 
class bought a piece of land near the a^llege yard and gave it to their . 
alJtia mater. It is now the site of the Widner Libra^. This was the 
begirming o£ ali^i giving which last year totals over one hundred million 
dollars aM whidh'^^ to iteLke decisions to do things 

that v;ould otherwise hm beyond Uieir grasp, ' \ 



1725 1 Faculty ^ganization . In this year Harvard's, mmll faculty b%an to 
keep ^d^ preserve" its mi^tes. It is an inportant date in the controvei^oy 
about vflTG should OTntrol colleges -and universities ~ professors / tte 
faoilty as a groups presidents, or trust^s. The general inpression sear^ 
to be that presidents and trustees have te^ rnDnstrous t^ants and that 
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professors have had to fight tharn for their' rights, AdTiittedly this smm^ 
tinges has been true. Eliphalet Itott, tte presidmt of Union College for 
sixty- two years and rTCord-holder for .^nerican tiollege presidents, ymm 
ask^ late in his career about facul^ meetings at Union, "We had a faculty 
meetij^ fifty years or so ago," he said. "Bat I hope we never have another.*' 

I I ■ - 

This attitude tmy still prevail in sorie retarded institutions, but it 
has not been tme of our educational Institutions in g^eral. Harvard has 
had an organized faculty since at least 1725; the Yale faculty has partici-- 
pate3 in prcftiotion and advanconent deciisions since at least 1839; tornell 
opened with an organized faculty in 1868^ as did Stanford in 1891; and all 
institutions of any real stature in this county have similarly long 
histories of organized faculty 'participation in institutional decisions. 



1805: Annual Subventions for State Universities . Both Pmnsylvania and 
North Carolijia provide "in their "constitutions for the establishment of 
state universities, and ym generally consider that the University of Noirth 
Carolina and the University of teorgia, kiich o^ned firsts are our earliest 
state universities. But in iw/ book a university can't properly be call^ a 
^ state university until it has continuing support fron the state, and tiiis 
began with thm creation of &uth Carolina College in 1805. It may seem 
strange that a southern state should have tegun state, subventions, but before 
the Civil War the southern states ardently fupj^rtM higher education. ^ Until 
then they alone provide annual support for their state universities, for 
although the northern states v^e providing laM endowients for buildings, 
none made annual grants until Michigan began thm in 1867. 

\ _ •- ■- • 

- Vteo maae the decision that the University of South Carolina should have 
ail annual subvention? John Drayton, thm governor of the state. Drayton, likm 
his fellow Jeff ersonians, b@lievM that Uie, state should participate in the 
support and control of education f ran^ the canrpn schools, through the universi- 
ties, and^his address advocating the armual fgfrants is one of the most decisive 
docimients in American higher educational history. : 



1819: The DartaiQuth QQllege Case . In six states, the Jeffersonians sought 
more than j^blic ^pport of higher education! they fought for cOTplete state 
domination of it. For ^anple, they closM the private University of . 
Perai^lvania and established a rm^ state university. 1ji Philadelphia. They 
closed King's College in New York City, vMch later reopen^ as Columbia 
College, and they made similar efforts at HaCT^d "aM In XSIS thay 

attarpfced ter teJce ov^^^^^^ to convert it into a state university. 

The Dartanou^ trustees divide on ftte issue, and this led to legal battles 
\^ich ended in the United States Suprore Court. ■ 



Daniel WebstM', a Dartmouthf alijmnus, represented the loyal college 
trostees tefore the Court ai^ argued that the New H^tpshire legislature ' 
could Mt a^ogate the charter granted ^ Grorge IIlV In his plea he held 
;aiat a charter is a Mntract, and.,Uie Court upheld tills point of view. 
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Incidentally, three Suprare Court justices wrote opinions favoring DarbtouUi 
~ Joseph Story^ Bish-rod Washington (the nephew of George Washington) , and 
John ttershall, i^tose de<^ision is the one usually quoted ~ fait each favored 
Dartttouth on different grounds. 

The Jeffersonians^ defeat In the Dartarauth tollege. tose end^ their 
efforts to OTntral highei' .^ucation and result^ in tiie .Airerican distinction 
between piblic aM private colleges. Until the decision this distinction was 
not clearly made. HarvMd^ Williams^ and Bowdoin^ for ^anple, were all 
receiving mabventions frcm Massachusetts, ^t the Dartiroutt decision forced 
than to choose between st^xte and private support. Thus sinc^ 1824, v^en its 
ten^year state grant carre to an ffld. Harvard has received no funds frcm 
Massachusetts. . Sorev^at later, vdien Harvard ws in financial trouble, its 
tJien president Ed\^d Everett suggested that it sedc legislative support; but 
happily for Harvard aM, I thii*, for the rest of the county, Massachusetts 
turned Harvard doMi. 

In addition to nmking ttds distinction between public and private insti- 
tutions, tte Dartanouth decision stimulated boUi state legislatures and 
religious denominations to organize nm^ colleges, particularly in the new 
middle-western states. Tte TOrtpetition and diversity which resulted in 
Anri^ican higher education has proved one of its greatest strengths * ■ 



1815i\ihe Kek to Gerniany . Three tom:ican stua^ts made an lirportant deci-- 
aipn in 1815. Th^ decided that since^ no . opportunity for advanced study 
ebcistal in this countJY they hM to go to Gacmany. Over ten thousand Mierican 
studmts followed thCTi during the ni^ct ninety-^nine years. They brought back 
not only their Ph.D^s, but also Gera^ concepts of university education, 
(The first Arrarlcan to earn a Ph.p, , incidentally^ vmm a scoundrel. He was 
Nathaniel Eaton, the first head of Harvard^ v4io ymm diarnissad after twenty- 
tro months for being OTrrupt in ahrost eve^ way you can Ijtiagijie^ and v^o 
then left the colonies to take his degree at Padua,) . ^ 

One of the ttio was Edmrd Everett^ v^tm I mentioned above. He later 
served as pDngressBari and governor of ^tessachusetts^ president of Harvard^ 
and secretary of state under Fillmore, and' is best rmxmtibmr^ as tiie man who 
gave the tTO!--hour oration before Lificoln's Gettysburg Address. Thm second 
was Edvierd Cogs\rt;ell, vJio introduce progressive education to Airorica in his 
school in Northanpton^. Massachusetts. The thirf tos George Tictoior^ by all 
odds Uie most iit^rtant. He caro back to teach the modern languages at 
Harvard, tut he fouM that in car^sariK^n with tlie Gemian universities r^Haryard 
was no mDre Uim a high school. He therefore petitioned IMrvard's governing 
. boards to reform the curriculim, 

Em had m success until a new group entered the decision-making scene i ' 
the students. Ttue^ stud^ts had controll^ tte universities Sf medieval 
Italy, iMt in north^n Europe and M^ica they had influence poli^ 
decisiOTs only iJMSirectlyL Harvard's class of 1823, towever, were such hell-» 
raisers -aiat a third of j^CTi, including the son of John Quincy-Mams^ then 
secretary of state, were/diOTissed outright in their senior year. Despite 
Mams' appeals from Washington, tim Harvard governing boards refused to 

0 
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reijistate tiie seniors* Faced wiUi continuing student unrest as well as 
Ticknor's proposals for refom^ thmy decided on a^self-^sti^y, a 



1825; Tte First Self-Study * Many collie self-studie& have been rTOently 
und^tak^^ iht in judgn^t the original self -study initiate by Harvard's 
governing boards mast called the mDst successful ^ because it acconplished 
the mDst effective reforiration ever made of an African collie* Thm 
Harvard Coloration, Uie toard of Ov^seers^ and the faculty all appointed 
cOTTtiittees vAiich pet for -tTO years, lliey redefined the functions of the 
president^ they established instructional departmaits^ they instituted a 
prijnitive elective -systCT^/ they sectioned classes in tYm rodem languages on 
the basis odE ability^ ttey revise the college statutes^ and they abandoned 
rrtDney fines for stadmt misdeireanors, AM vAio made the decision? Tlie gov^ri- 
ing boards, stiinulatM by ^ofessor Ticknor*s petitions and precipitate by 
student unrest* 



1828; The Yale ^port . Two years after the Harvard self -^study^ Yale's ' 
governing boardr'niade a decision ^ich had far-reaching effects* Reforms 
were altering not only Harvard. Airfierst had open^ In 1823, and its faculty 
TOon ttereafter had pro|r>se ^Uiat technological rabjects and teacher training 
should be inclM^ in tim liberal arts curriCTjlim; the University of Virginia 
had openaS in 1825 of faring the ^^erijtmntal sciences; in tte wilderness of 
TOStern.^tossaclmsetts Williams had add^ the mod^fi languages; and in 
_Bih«iictady , Union College \ms preparing to introduce the quite unrespectable 
subject of engineering. 

Ml these developmmts stiirulated Uie Tale Co^oraticsi to petition the 
president and the. faculty to report to than vtether md how Yale should 
change. Notice the initiative here* -Uie govemihg board decided to ask the 
faculty to lode at v*iat it .vms do,^g. In 1828 tJtm Yale faaulty^iinade its 
report, the mDst reactionary document ever writt^ in\taerican high^ ^uca=- 
tlonp Only Uiree ^bj^ts w^e TOrthy of staidy i^ a lib^al arts college, 
claimed Ei^esid^t Day, v*io taught mathenatics, and Professes Kingsley, \A\o 
taught classics. The tliree? ^tetherotics, Gretfc; and Latto. The function 
of the college to turn out intellectually disciplined minds; and only 
these studies, they Insisted, gave intellectual discipline* 

This attitude ttet the li^aral arts college should stay pure and wti-^ 
defiled 1^ the moderri wrld around it influenced not irorely Yale tat the 
curriculims of most .^nerican collies into aie: tv^ntleth centairyr One reason 
lay in the .fact that more college presidents during the nineteenth c^tury 
had graduatM fron Yale Uian f ran; any oth^- Institution, -and they^ tcok with 
then the -rationale of Uie 1828 reports. Five Yale alimmi, for exanpla, had . 
preened me as presidmt of HMnilton toll^e^ and m it\y jud^ent Ito^lton 
has never recovered tram than, ^ . 

Yale IS a great institution, but it had to await the collapse of the 
doctrine of intellectual discipline before it could advance very far beyond 



Its faculty report of 1828. The country at large, havever, could not vmit 
for refoOTi. It vms outgrowirig the old classlcai college, and two n»rarable 
decisional were necessary to create the institutions It needed. > 



1862 1 Tim Lsmd Grant Qsllege Act > Ttm decision behjjid this- ^legislation 
ranks ^ in opinion/ as thm most liTportant ever mde in American higher 
education ~ and all because df seven words. TOie Act establish^ state 
institutions suppDrted ^ endov^srents ■ of laM/fran the federal goverm^t, and 
it provided that the nev^ institutions ntust teach agriculture and the itiechani" 
cal arts or engineering, mst iJT^rtant, howev^, it required that Uiese 
subjects bd taught ~ and here are .the seven v^rdm ~ "wiUwut excluding 
■ other scientific and classical studies," my I repeat ttose \gDrdsi "without 
eKcluding other scientific and classical studies," Their inclusion product 
the TOst influential institution in ^nerican higher eduratibn the carpre- 
hensive university, 

By "conprehensive university" I mean an institution which catibines the ' 
historic acadOTic disciplines with the nodem subj^ts and with professional^ 
or TCCupational education. tonatTber that the European university had four 
faculties ~ law^ m^icine, divinity, and the arts or philosophy. It had no 
place for e>^rimental sci^ce and no place for professional education in 
engineering, agriculture, or catirerce. Yet the idea of the caTprehensive 
univ^sity came fron Europe. I^ibniz pro^sM'it at the end of tte seven- 
teenth c^tury in advocating the establishment of a fifth faculty which would 
teach econonics, ^gineering, technolo^r, and agriculture, m 1776 Denis 
Diderot, Uie great Iteench ^^clopedist^ also proposed a COTpr^ensive 
university v^ien Catherine the (^eat asked him to design a ne^ liniversity for 
St^ Petersfcurg. 

In America, Benjamin S^arfdin at tiie University of Penn^lvania and 
Thomas Jefferson at tte Univ^si-^. of Virginia made attCTpts to create con- 
prehensive institutions, and a nwnber of colleges beg^ to establish parallel ^ 
curriculums and to adopt the elective principle in order to e^^pand their 
offerings. But the Land Grant (Sollege Pat securely established American, 
Mgl^r education on the coirpr^iensive pattern. 

mo .v^TOte the decisive seven words? You may say, df course, that the 
author of the ^ct Justin Snith torrili, wrote thm, I don't tMjik 
^ere is nothing in his teckgro^d to I suggest that he }mm that much about 
edOcational linking. Yet I do n't Jmow who made this decision, and so I 
propose Uiat scmeone stould be given a STiall research grant to find out who 
did.^ In any case wtoever wr ote fe tese words made nore ^iierican higher educa- 
tional history than any ottier ^r^n I knw of / 

^ You nay not Itte tiie modem comprehensive university. Jtony' people 
don't, I^rsten V^l^ didn't; Graham Firmer didn't; m. Hutches doesn't. 
But like it or not, because of the Land Grant College ^ct the cdniprehensive 
•university is. today the most characteristic aM the most powerful institU'= ' 
tion in .toerican higher ^ucation* . ~ % j'-.- 
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1876 1 Ttim Heco^itldh^Qf Research . = Twelve years after the passing of tiie 

&ant College Act^and one hundrM years after the founding of the 
nation the first .taerlcan. Institution o^nrf TOrthy of the nmm of university. 
Mmt 60 I rrem by wrthy of the nare? Well/ iii the judgEnOTt of mDSt ^ople 
an institution cannot properly be called a universtty unless it .undertakes^ ^ 
research I and no Arorican institution. honored Uie function of research until 
Johns Hopkins op^ed Iji 1876. , 

\ A few professors had^ done research previously* but tiiey did it on 
their own time,, \^rica's first professor v^o gave any time to research was 
Isakc GreenTOod^ taught at Harvard during the middle of the eighteenth 
century y fcait he had teen idardssed for drunkenness and, being a bachelor/ 
for comrng back frOT Europe mth tJteee^irs o£ silk stockings. As late 
even as 1909 Edwin E. Slosson could report after visiting the University of 
Minjiesota that "the r^ents gmerally regard^ research as a private fad of 
a professor, liJce cpllectir^ etcMiigs or playing the piano* " 

We don* t knov/ \^ decide on the seven words in the Land Grant Collie 
Act, but we do knaw vAvD dMided to ir^e research a basic function of 
Merican universities. His tmm vmm Daniel Colt Gilinan/ in r^xbook the 
greatest Amarican collie or university ^ucator of the nineteenth century. 
He alone, saw that the countoy needed a'research=oriented imiversity. Eliot 
didn't see it at Harvard. Vfliite didn't see it at tomell, Poigell dicto't 
see it at Michigan. ' TOiiay all, however /! rec^nized GiJjmn's brilliance/ and 
aiey all reconn^nded that he te nade president of tte nsv Johns Hopkins ^ 
Uhi^ersity- . / 

Gllman had been consider^ for: &e presidency of Yale/ but the Yal4 
Co^nratiori had elects Instead a broken=down clergiTOan/ No^ Porter/ v^o 
looked resolut-ely to ths ^st aM dmounced his refom-mind^ colleagues as 
(jaacks and charlatans. Johns Hopkins' toarf of ^ftnastees were irore fa^sightedi 
ttiey brought Oilman to teltimore to leam about his ideas / elected him presi- 
dent/ and acceptaa his proposal that a research university be est^lished 
imder their govemmerit and his leadership* - 



1890 1 The Graduate School Begins to Doninate l^dergraduate Educat ion.. Gilinan 
foresaw tlTat if graduate ^ucation and research were added, to the existijig 
Arorican liberal arts college^ g©ieral; education would be pverwheljnt^* 
Hence he proposed that Johns Hopkins be entirely a graduate school with no 
undergraduate coliege. His toard of trustees rejected Uiis proposal^ however/ 
and Johns Hopkins o^n^ wit^ a three-year imdergraduate curriculinn. _ 

Had Gilirian sucdertM in this -plan/ gmeral education boday might not 
te cri^led by graduate ^ucatlon am research as it is at irost Arrerlcan 
laniversitiea- We would have the teachers, responsible for gmeral ^ucation 
administratively separate f ran tiie teachers concerhM with graduate ^uca- 
tion and research* jDi a histo^=maklng reorganizatibri^ of Harvard hi 1890/ 
however/ feesid^t Eliot and his associates made the Itei^ard Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences responsible for all nonpTOfessional ^ucation frm tiie tegijn- 
ning of fresfmian i^ar through Uie Ph,D* degree, ^is put undergraduate 
^ucation at Hazard under the control of professors interested prirtiarily 
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in research, ard general ^ucation in i^rerican imiversities had be^ 
shadcled mve^ since. Tbm otiie^ eastern colleges Vi^ich ymrm also recnDdeling 
thenselyes into universities all follj^^^ Harvard's leadership and the state 
universities follo^^d Uie temple of the older eastern institutions, ^ing 
n^ and mth no funds to sj^^ of, ttiey roul&i't go to liieir legislatures 
and plead for tv^ separate faculties, one for general education and one for^ 
advanced education ard. research* Consequently the research point of view 
hms came to dominate iiMergraduate education and has created the nost serious 
aonflict in Anerican high^ education. . 

Ito other Ageakness of oiar colleges and universities sema to so" 
flagrant as their fal^re In g^eral education, ITiey pa^ it into n^lected 
corners ty leaving it to junior mertoers of the faculty and to graduate 
assistants, and they undomine it by delaying or denying prOTotions to its 
teachers* Thus despite the concern about gorieral ^ucation that gave such 
prOTdse just after thm Second Pferld War, our undergraduata colleges are 
rapidly becorning prep schools for the professional scl"^ls and the graduate 
schools, , 



1921: The Two-Year College Crn^s of Age , To avoid the conflict of general 
education with grsiduate education and research, Gilman " vented to create a/ 
separate graduate university. Other nnlv^sity presidents tried to bisect 
thm listing four--year college and turn over its first tv^ yeairs to tlie 
secondary school and add the upper- two years to the graduate .school./ 

Hen^ Philip ;Tappan, tiie fir'st president of tJ^ University o'f Michigan, 
proposed this plan in 1852, Enamored of tim Gernan ^stan of ©Sufaation, he 
teld that American education should be reorganlzaJ into a syston having an 
eight or ten^year elOT^ta^ school , a six--year high school, and a university 
beginning at the present junior- ^ar. ^ the 1870' s William W, Fol\^ll / 
aotaally got the University of t^jinesota to operate under this plan for five 
or six years, and In tiie 1890- s William Rainey Harp^ at Chicago supported 
the plan and establi^^ several six'-year high schcx^ls. For vrant of a better 
term, he called their top tro years "junior colleges," ' Finally, BDbert 
Ma^Tiard Hutchdjis unsuccessfiilly resurrected Hater's plan at Qiicago In 1942 
and awarded what cane to be called tte "bastard of arts" de^ee at the end 
of tte historic sophcniore i^ar , i . 

Th^e are still p^ple believe that vm^ should biseqt the four^year 
ODllegei I do too, l^lcally. TOie foi^-year college is a very illogical 
institution, but I have long points out to studeffits that don't iteke; 
social policy in terms pf logic, we make It in tern^ of hlsto^. Logic ' 
c^'t dil^^ose of vest^ uiterests, and in this case the vestrf interests 
were the\ existing liberal arts colleges which quite natairally refused to 
accept an invitation to conmit suicide, " ' . 

As a result, in tte interplay of forces betweOT the proponents of the 
six=year high sctool and tiie defOTdars of the liberal arts college, ttv&rm 
omergM tinm tro-^year jmior college. ^,1921 the ^nOTlcan ASK^iation of 
Jurilor^ Ctoll^es came into teing*^ Thm tavO-year college had achlev©! recogni-- 
tion and ^mm here to stay, "Bat its emerg^ce vmm a historical accident. 
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1 do not mean this invidiously. I smply mean that notody intended the tm- 
year oollege. Instead^ the /proponents of what develops into tiie junior 
railage originally plann^ to create Uie six-'year high sctool. 



* You are probably fand.liar with Uie oUier significant dates of tttls 
centuri^; In gaieral education^ for ^aj^le, tiie decisions at .toherbt in 
1914, Cblmiibia in 1919^ Chicago in 1931^ and Harvart In 1945/ In f^eral 
su^rt, tte.,G.l, Bill of Rights in 1945 and tte National Science Foundation 
in 1952^ So let'Tne.^TOve on now very briefly to a discussion of how we make 
decisions in higher ^ucation. ■ 

The general notion is that tj^annical presidents force decisions on 
their institutions. But look at the major decision^ I have listed. Of the 
thirt^n, only two ^^Qilman^s in 1876 ai^ Eliot's in 1890 ~ totc initiated 
by presidents, teust^s initiated the Harvard self^study of 1825 ;aTO[ the " 
Yale ^Report of 1828; studmts inade.the 1648 aid 1815 decisions; and faculty 
monb^s undertook Iteryard's 1725 reorganization md^ with student help^ pre- 
^ cipitated the 1825 reforms. In contrast, at least four of the d^isions 
were made outside these groups i by the General Odux± of ±hm mssachusetts 
Bay Cblony in 1636, the governor of South Carolina in 1805, the Suprone 
Opurt iii 1819. and Congress in 1862. tod two decisions were actually historic 
cal accidoits — Uie. creation of Mieri.ca's unitary liberal arts colleges and 
its -b^-year junior colleges, 

TtmB not only faculty xrartoers, itudents, alumii, a4ninlstrators, and 
trastees participate ±n= institutional /decisions, but so do professional 
organizations, accreditation bodies, gov^rnnental agencies, and tte Mterican 
public at large* ^ 

I believe v^^ are more more coining to reoo^ize that the way to make 
decisions hlgtor ^ucation is through participation of all Interested 
groups, not only those inside our colleges and universities, many outside. 
No group, in opinion,, stould mDno^lize Uia dTCisions of social institu- 
tions, Ihe histo]^ of acadomc gov^rment seCTus to be clearly against 
monopoly by either the general pablic or ^ professors, by students or by 
alumni, fcy administrators or by trustees. It dCTDnstrates that tte mDst 
successftii ^sten involves all interest groups — the general public, the 
faculty, the adrdnistrators, the aliroii, the stiients, Ihis systOT of 
acadstdc goverranent pr went s monopoly, and since the essence of derrocra^ is 
the power of partLclpation in decision^nakiiig, It represents dCTroracy in 
action, ' ' 

I an a little wDrried^itout the MOT^ hovever, because it seoTis to have 
recently takm a new position on acadoTiic goveriment. Wvsn Joseph A, ^ Lfeighton 
professor of philosophy at Ohio State, and tbe other mOTto^s of the Aup^s . 
Comnittee T es^^^lished ttie Association's ^inciples for acadsTdc govenmoit 
in 1920 Uiey clearly declared tdmt governing boards should be tl^ partners 
of faculty itmtoers in mdcing ppllq^* But a year ago in his AAOT presidential 
address Dean Fuchs of Indiana Univ^slty took the position that prtoa^ in 
d^ision-raking belongs wiUi' the faculty, . "\ \ " 

: ■ : ■ ■ 10-" V , \ 
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I aisa^^M and telieve that the parti.cipation of lay trustees is 
essential to- Uie effective operation of African high^ education, ^ The 
skills/ the kn^ledge, the wisdcm necessa^ to make decisions in higher edu- 
cation today retire/ I strongly believe, the intelligent cooperation pf all 
interested pari:Jes. ^ 

1 havenit-5yefr^1^ntionai counters, Soine prople seOT to believe ttiat 
these imchines can and mil hm the pre^eninent decision^m^ers of tirm 
future* 1 recall/ howav^/ a d^gerel that was- surreptitiously dis- , 

tributed during New Qigland prep schobl days v*ien ttie typewriter hadn't 
been around ve^ long^ the autoiTDbile wasn't very old^ and thm airplane had 
just been ill ventrf- A verse vmm devoted to each of these great inventions/ 
and each one ended with the lirm, ''But thank v^'re makijig babies in the 
good old^fashionea vmy^" ' . 

Regardldps of coii^uters^ we are goiJig to contljiue to make decisions ^ 
in the good old-f aliened vmy, and I hope that your am decision^tiaking will 
be helped hy this review of ttie decision^making process and of some of the ; 
great historical decisions vdiich ]have shaj^ American higher ^ucation. 
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